CHAPTER IX. The eighteenth Century.
We have already spoken of the closing labors of Seki Kowa, who died in 1708, and of Takebe Kenko and Araki, and in Chapter X we shall speak of Ajima Chokuyen. There were many others, however, who contributed to the progress of mathematics from the time when Takebe made the yeuri known to the days when Ajima gave a new impulse to the science, and of these we shall speak in this chapter. Concerning some of them we know but little, and concerning certain others a brief mention of their works will suffice. Others there are, however, who may be said to have done a work that was to that of Seki what the work of D'Alembert and Euler was to that of Newton. That is to say, the periods in Japan and Europe were somewhat analogous in a relative way, although the breadth of the work in the two parts of the world was not on a par. In some respects the period immediately following Seki was, save as to Takebe's work, one of relative quiet, of the gathering up of the results that had been accomplished and of putting them into usable form, or of solving problems by the new methods. In the history of mathematics such a period usually and naturally follows an era of discovery.
So we have Nishiwaki Richyu publishing his SampD Tengen Roku in 1714, setting forth in simple fashion the "celestial element" and the yendan algebra.1 In 1722 Man-o Tokiharu published his Kiku Bunto Shu, in which he treated, among other topics, the spiral. In 1715 Hozumi Yoshin published his
1 ENDO, Book II, pp. 57, 59.